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CORRESPONDENCE. 



THE LATIN CASE-ENDING -AE— AN AMENDMENT. 

In the May School Review Professor J. W. Beach attempts to explain 
the -ae endings, apparent exceptions to the law that unstressed ai in early Latin 
became weakened, ultimately appearing as *. His statements but partially cover 
the ground, as he treats the genitive ending only, and fails to touch the dative, 
locative, and nominative plural, which have a different history. Each must be 
separately considered, as they had not become entirely alike in the period in ques- 
tion; the genitive differed from all the others. 

I should venture this explanation in the case of the dative: I.E. -a* became 
regularly -ai in Ur-Italic, which should then give ultimately Latin -4. But forms 
of this character, as is well known, might in I.E. appear also without the second 
element, hence the alternate form -a, just as in the second declension datives -oi 
and -o. Both types persist to Latin times, as: NVMASIOI (CIL, XIV, 4123) 
beside the more usual -0, MATVTA (CIL, I, 177), LOVCINA, TVSCOLANA 
(CIL, I, 1200) as well as -ai, -ae. There were then two parallel dative forms -ai 
and -a, differing but slightly in pronunciation, and consciousness of the a-quality 
in the latter (preconsonant) form served to preserve it also in -ai, though unstressed 
-ai in general was passing into -ei. 

The locative in this declension was in I.E. the same as the dative -ai, hence 
can fall in with the same explanation. 

The I.E. genitive in -as was preserved in Ur-Italic, but began to give way in 
early Latin to a new formation -ai made on the analogy of the second declension 
-t (which probably dates back to the I.E. period). This -ai became -ai and -ae, 
but it can hardly have become -ai earlier than the vowel-weakening, for the -Si 
form, and indeed the older -as, are common in the earliest monuments, whereas 
the Italic system of accent was almost entirely replaced; obviously the vowel- 
weakening did not occur when the system of accent that caused it was disappearing, 
but at a much earlier time. 

The nominative-vocative plural was in I.E. and Ur-Italic -as, which in Latin 
was replaced by -ai after the analogy of the second declension -ai, which itself 
does not represent I.E. -os, but the pronominal ending -oi. This -ai antedates 
the vowel-weakening, for only -oi, not later -ei or -i, could give the proportion 
oi:o-decl. = ai:a-decl. Why did it resist the change ? The dative -ai and locative 
-ai were resisting it for reasons already shown; possibly also -at of the genitive, if 
this had been formed so early; association of the three (or four) may then have 
been sufficiently strong to retain nominative plural -ai also. 
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